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COUNTING NOSES 


VERY 10 years our Government takes a census. The last census was 
taken in 1930. So next month, the Government will start to count noses 
again. 

Counting noses may sound easy to you, but it’s a big job the way Uncle 
Sam does it. When Uncle Sam takes the census, he does more than count 
the approximately 137,000,000 persons in the U. S. A., territories and pos- 
sessions. All the houses (approximately 33,000,000 ), 7,000,000 farms, 170,- 
000 factories, and 3,000,000 business concerns, will be counted. 


When the enumerator (the census taker who asks the questions) calls at 
your house, he (or she) will ask not only how many persons live there. He 
will also ask how long your family has lived there, where they lived before, 
how much schooling each person has had, how many persons are employed, 
how many hours they work per week, how much they received in wages 
during 1939. 

All this information will help our Government solve serious problems like 
unemployment, bad housing, and low incomes (annual earnings), 


AT HOME IN A RAILROAD CAR, a family is interviewed by a woman enumerator. 
The father, a railroad worker, moves from place to place with his family in this car. 
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SINCE 1790, when the first census was 
taken, records of each census have been 
filed at the Census Bureau in Washington, 
Photo above shows one of the file rooms. 


All photographs from U. 8. Bureau of the Census 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





FINLAND-RUSSIA 


Not a “lightning war” 


When Russia invaded Finland on 
Nov. 30th, most people expected 4 
“lightning war.” They thought that the 
powerful Russian army and air force 
would wipe out the small Finnish army 
in two or three weeks at the most. 

Germany defeated Poland in such a 
“lightning war.” Why did the Russian 
army advance more slowly than was ex- 
P ted? 

Finns Strong Stand 

First, the Finns put up a strong stand 
against the invading Russian troops. 
During the first few days, the Finnish 
troops were forced to retreat 5 to 50 
miles on several fronts. But then they 
took a stand behind their well-prepared 
fortifications and held their ground. 
How long they will be able to hold it 
is anybody's guess right now. 

Second, geography is on Finland's 
side. By this we mean that the thick 
torests and thousands of large and small 
lakes are helping the Finns defend them- 
selves against the Russian attack. 


Severe Weather 

Third, the weather is on Finland's 
side. Severe weather always favors the 
defending side in a war. The frozen, 
snow-covered ground, and tie frozen 
marshes, make it more difficult for a 
modern, mechanized army to attack. 
Snow-storms delayed the Russian troops. 
“Low ceilings” (cloudy skies and fogs) 
prevented Russian warplanes from mak- 
ing air raids. There were air raids on 
Helsinki, the capital, and other cities, 
during the first day of the war. But up 
to the time we go to press with this 
issue of Junior Scholastic, (Dec. 14), 
no others have been made. 


Russian Intentions 

Fourth, the Russians might never have 
intended to launch a “lightning war.” 
(he Russian generals no doubt knew 
some of the difficulties their armies 
would run up against. So, it is possible 
that they may be “taking their time,” in 
the hope of wearing down the Finnish 
resistance slowly but surely. 

Fifth, as the Finnish-Russian war en- 
tered its third week, other nations came 
to Finland’s aid. They were Italy, Great 
Britain, France, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. They did not send troops, 
but they sent supplies, tanks, airplanes, 





and other fighting equipment. The Unit- 
ed States last Monday lent Finland $10,- 
000,000 to buy supplies and war mater- 
ials here. 


Our Neutrality Law 

Our Neutrality Law forbids the lend- 
ing ot money to nations at war. But our 
Government has not officially declared 
that a state of war exists between Fin- 
land and Russia. Until either the Pres- 
ident or Congress makes such a declar- 
ation, we can lend money to Finland 
and Russia. We can also send them 
goods in our own ships, as long as the 
ships do not enter the “combat area” 
(forbidden waters) of the Atlantic 
Ocean near Europe. 

In last week’s Finland-Russia article, 
we discussed the military reasons for 
Russia’s attack on Finland. If Finland 
had given Russia the naval and airplane 
bases Russia asked tor, Finland would 
have lost her real independence as a 
nation. 

Now, suppose that Russia goes ahead 
and continues the war until Finland is 
conquered. What wealth does Finland 
have that would benefit Russia? 

First, Finland has the largest copper 
mine in Europe. It is at Outokumpu, 
in southern Finland. The largest electric 


smelters in the world are at this mine. 
If Russia got control of Finland’s cop- 
per, Russia would not need to buy so 
much copper from the United States. 

Second, Finland has a great, new 
nickel mine, 50 miles south of Petsamo, 
near the Arctic Sea and the Russian 
border. This is the largest nickel mine 
outside Canada. American and British 
companies have money invested in Fin- 
land's nickel and copper mines. 

Besides these valuable minerals, Fin- 
land has large forests, and modern paper 
mills. 

Beyond Finland, but within Russia’s 
grasp if she captures Finland, are the 
iron ore mines of Sweden, near the Fin- 
nish border. 


League of Nations 

Finland, desiring all the help she 
could get, asked the League of Nations 
to hold a special meeting to take some 
action against Russia. s 

The League met last week at its head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland, and 
listened to the Finnish delegate, Rudolf 
Holsti, make a plea “for all help pos- 
sible.” 

The League then voted to ask Russia 
to withdraw its troops from Finland. 

Russia refused to do this. The League 
then considered expelling Russia from 
League membership. But it is not likely 
that this would be done. It would make 
no difference to Russia, just as it made 
no difference to Germany, Italy, and 


Japan when they left the League. 


ARROWS on map below show routes of Russian army invasion into Finland. 
Near Petsamo, in Finland, is located the largest nickel mine outside Canada. At Outo- 
kumpu is Europe’s largest copper mine. Nearby in Sweden lie rich iron ore mines. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
Hold Annual Meeting 


About 7,000 ot America s tactory own- 
ers belong to the National Association 
of Manufacturers. The N. A. M., as the 
organization is called tor short, holds 
a convention every year. 

Last week the N. A. M. held its 44th 
annual convention. It worked out its 
plan to yey. back business prosperity. 

The N. A. M. is opposed to President 
Rooseve It’ s New Deal attempts to bring 
back prosperity. The N. A. M. plan 
deals with many subjects that are im- 
portant to industry. Especially important 
just now is the subject of labor laws. 
The two most important laws are the 
Wages and Hours Act, and the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. The first of these 
laws requires that employers must pay 
their employees at least 30 cents an 
hour, and not require them to work 
more than 42 hours a week without 
paying them tor overtime. 


Say It Is One-Sided 


The Wagner Labor Relations Act 
guarantees employees the right to or- 
ganize (torm a union) without inter- 
ference trom thei employers It also 
requires employers to negotiate (talk 
over conditions of work and pay) with 
the union of employees. 

The N. A. M. believes that the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act should be 
changed. They say it is one-sided by 
giving too much protection to labo: 
unions and none to employers. 

Ihe N. A. M. also wants Congress 
to change the Wages and Hours Act, 
because they say that there are certain 
industries that cannot afford it. 


Government Spending 


The N. A. M. is also opposed to the 
Government's spending of money to 
bring better conditions to the count:y. 

He avy spending means higher taxes. 
lt the Government spent less money, 
taxes would be lower. So the N. 4. M. 
wants the Government to cut down on 
spending. To do so, the Government 
would have to cut down on WPA, l'WA, 
CCC, NYA, money for farm relief, the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, and 
other governmental departments. 

The N. A. M. did not say how much 
should be cut or where the cuts should 
be made. But they want enoug}. to he 
cut down so that the Government’s bud 
get will be in balance. 


FOOD STAMP PLAN 


The food stamp plan has now been ex- 
tended to two more cities (Providence, R. L, 
1 Akron, Ohio), making thirteen in all. 
(See | + issue of Junior 


14 


am 


Scholastu , page 


The plan is also being considered for San 
Francisco, which would be the first metro- 


m™ litan area to use it, 
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HERE’S HEALTH 
1-H Clubs Meet 


Each year, during the first week in 
December, the 4-H Clubs hold their 
annual congress at Chicago. The boys 
and girls ot the 4-H C lubs put on their 
exhibitions in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Livestock Exposition. 

Among the winners and champions 
selected trom among 4-H members are 
the “healthiest boys and girls.” 

This year's he althiest are shown in 
the photograph above. From left to right 
they are: Richard Crane, 17, of Rush- 
ville, Ind.; Warren Cales, 18, of Sand 
stone, W. Va.; Ruth Fitzenreiter, 16, 
of Bel, La.; ; Joanne Parks, 15, ot Liberty, 
Ind.: Carlisle W. Klein, 18, of Black 
River Falls, Wisc.; and Leslie G. War- 
rant, 16, of Kasota, Minn. 

More than 1,500 4-H Club boys and 
girls came from all parts of the nation 
to attend the congress. They had a jolly 
good time, seeing the city, visiting fac- 
tories where farm machinery is made, 
and other places of interest to young 
people set on a career of farming. 

4-H stands for Head, Heart, ‘Hands, 
Health. 


CLEVELAND 


Relief situation 


The City of Cleveland, Ohio, has solved 
for the time being its problem of relief for 
the needy. (See last week's Junior Scholastic, 
page 5.) 

The Cleveland City Council raised $1,000,- 
000 by borrowing money from the banks. 
This will be sufficient to keep relief going 
until January, when Cleveland may obtain 
more money from the State of Ohio, by special 
act of the Ohio Legislature. 

Cleveland also received special aid from 
WPA last week, on order of President Roose- 
velt. $1,200,000 of WPA money will be paid 
to provide new work for the unemployed. 


FOOTBALL 


Bowl Games 
The basketball and ice hockey sea- 


sons are here, but football still has one 
big day to go. That day is New Year's. 

Most of the strongest college football 
teams in the country will be playing in 
“bowl games” in the South and West. 

Bow! Game No. | is the Rose Bow] 
Game, played at Pasadena, Calif., as 
part of the Tournament of Roses (when 
the people of Southern California turn 
out to see a magnificent parade of flow- 
er-bedecked floats). 

The California team im this yeur's 
Rose Bowl Game will be the University 
of Southern Calitornia. Their opponenis 
will be the University of Tennessee. 

Four other leading bowl games are: 

At New Orleans, La. The Sugar Bowl. 
Texas A. & M vs. Tulane. 

At Miami, Fla. The Orange Bowl. 
Georgia Tech vs. Missouri. 

At Dallas, Tex. The Cotton Bowl. Bos- 
ton College vs. Clemson. 

At El Paso, Tex, The Sun Bowl. Ari- 


zona State vs. Catholic University. 


Bowls and More Bowls 


Then there are a tew others, not so 
well established. But give them time. 
They may grow up to be big bow! 
games some day. Here they are: 

The Health Bowl, at Miami, Fla., on 
Christmas Day. Two high scheel teams 
will play, the proceeds to go into Pres- 
ident Roosévelt's tund for infantile par- 
alysis victims. The teams are Miami 
High and an all-star team picked from 
various high school teams in the metro- 
politan New York and New Jersey dis- 
trict. 

Pineapple Bowl, at Honolulu. Oregon 
State vs. University of Hawaii. 

Rouge Bowl, at Los Angeles. This is 
between two women’s teams, the Holly- 
wood Stars and the Texas Longhorns. 

Besides the bowl games, there are 
two other big intersectional games: the 
East-West game at San Francisco; and 
the North-South game at Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Who said the tootball season was 
over? 


BEST TEAM 


The strongest team in the country is 
not among those listed for any of the 
bowl games. (See above.) This honor 
is not tor the college teams, but for the 
strictly prote sssional Green Bay Packers 
team, trom Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

By beating the New York Giants, 27 
to 0, last Sunday (Dec. 10) at Milwau- 
kee, the Packers became football cham 
pions of the National League. It was 
the worst beating the Giants received 
this year. 

All the players in the National League 
are former college football players. 
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is EVERYBODY HAPPY ? Hi ya, Charley! Hi 


ya, Mortimer! And you, Bergen, come out from behind those 
let bygones be bygones. 


whiskers. Christmas is here, so 


Wide World 


CHEWING GUM PROBLEM 


A Challenge 
to Chewers 


As you well know, gum chewers are 
expecte »d to observe certain rules of eti- 
quette and good manners. 

Rule No. 1 tor schoe! boys and girls 
in class,” Why 
not? Well, in the first place it interferes 
with your freedom of speech. That is, if 
you are called upon to say something, 
and you have a wad of gum in your 
mouth, your speech will not be so clear 
as it would be without the gum. 

Rule No. 1 tor school boys and girls 
is also Rule No. 1 for actors, speakers, 
and radio announcers. No gum chewing 
on the job. 


is: “No gum-chewing 


Also, chewing gum in class is an 
impoliteness. Im: agine yourself the 
teacher, facing a class of pupils who 


are chewing gum. It’s like sitting for 
an hour, looking at a herd of cattle. 

From the point of view of a mayor 
of a big city, chewing gum presents an 
altogether different problem. Mayor 
LaGuardia, of New York City, last week 
appealed to New Yorkers to use care 
in disposing of their chewed gum. 

“It costs the city hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a year to remove gum 
from park benches, subway seats, side- 
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walks, streets, and other public places,” 
the Mayor said. 

He urged gum chewers to be more 
considerate He said that they should 
wrap the chewed gum in a piece of pa- 
per when they are through with it, then 
throw it in a waste-paper receptacle. 

The Mayor is starting a campaign to 
make gum chewers better citizens. First, 
he wants somebody to think up a slogan 
for the campaign. Maybe you cen think 
up a good one. 

The best one we can think of at the 
moment is: GuArp THat Gum! We also 
like: Wrap Up, Don’r Be Struck Up! 

What's yours? Send it to: Chewing 
Gum Editor, Junior Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS DIES 


Douglas Fairbanks, star of the silent screen 
and one of the pioneers in the motion picture 
industry, died in his sleep Tuesday morning, 
December 12, at his home in Santa Monica, 
Calif. He was 55. Death came of a heart 
attack while he was asleep. 

Douglas Fairbanks was world famous for 
his acrobatic feats in the films, Three of his 
best-known pictures are: The Three Muske- 
The Thief of Bagdad, and The Mark 
of Zorro. 


teers, 


MORE HEADLINE NEWS ON PAGE 13 
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SANTA FLYING HIGH: This 60-foot, helium fill- 


ed, rubber Santa Claus put New York in a Christmas mood 
when he led a parade of inflated monsters down Broadway. 


INDIANS 


On the increase 


No doubt you have heard American 
Indians called the “v vanishing race.” This 
means that, over a period of years, the 
Indians are dying out. 

This was true during the first 25 
years of this century. But now Indians 
are on the increase. Up until 1928, more 
Indians died each year than were born. 
But since 1928, more have been born 
than have died. The Indian population 
of the United States, not including the 
territories, is now 351,000. A year ago 
it was 342,497. 

When Columbus landed in America, 

the Indian population was about 
846,000 in the region now the United 
States. No one counted the Indians at 
that time, but historians have agreed 
on approximately that figure. They base 
their judgment oa studies made by an- 
thropologists (scientists who study man’s 
physical development) and archaeolo- 
gists (scientists who study ancient 
man’s buildings, customs, and ways of 
living). 
' This report on “increasing Indians” 
was issued last week by John Collier, 
U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior. 

Commissioner Collier also said that 
Indians are making good as farmers and 
business men. 
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NEW WAYS IN WOOD 


The Demands on our Forests 


ANY of the things now made 
of metal, glass, cement, and 

plastics used to be made of 
wood. 

Ships, bridges, railroad passenger 
cars and street cars used to be made 
of wood. 

Long before the automobile came 
along, many roads were paved of 
wood. They were called plank roads, 
and they made a rumbling noise un- 
der the weight of the 
trattic. 

Long after the 
and oil in our country, 


horse-drawn 


discovery of coal 
wood was still 
All you had to 
do was to go out in the 


widely used as fuel. 
woods and 


chop down trees. 


iron 
first things 
to take the place of wood. Wooden 
bridges were torn down and iron ones 
built. build them of steel 
and cement. 


As our country developed, 
and then steel were the 
Now we 


Wooden street cars and railroad 
passenger cars were re placed by steel 
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ones, although some of the old 


wooden ones are still rolling along. 

In the making of automobiles, the 
bodies are stamped out of big sheets 
of steel. The carriages and wagons 
of the old days were made of wood. 

In building materials and furnish- 
ings for the home, steel, glass and 
plastics are being used more and 
more in place of wood. 

This being the case, do you sup- 
pose that we will soon be able to get 
along without wood? 

Indeed, no. We need wood today 
as much as ever, but not for all the 
same things. Not for bridges. Not 
for ships. Not for kitchen cabinets. 
Not for a thousand other things. But 
modern scientists who found substi- 
tutes for wood, also found new ways 
to use wood, : 

Remember the Story of Rayon in 
the Dec. 4th issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic? Recall how cellulose was made 
by cooking oe up spruce logs? 


Well, there's an example of where a 


FIRE LOOKOUT STATION 


(photo at left): This is the highest fire 
lookout station in the United States. It is 
situated on a pinnacle of rock, called the 
Needle, in the High Sierra Mountains, 45 
miles east of Porterville, Calif. A 24-hour- 
a-day watch is kept here, to detect forest 
fires in their early stages. 


lot of spruce is going. Right into the 
things you are wearing. 

Spruce has gone into the paper you 
are holding in your hands. Yes, we 
mean Junior Scholastic. Most of the 
paper of new spapers, books and mag- 
azines today is made from pulpwood 
~—ground-up spruce or fir :ogs cooked 
WwW ith a chemical solution. 

Right here is a good place to men- 
tion Charles Herty, the American 
chemist who discovered a new w ay to 
make newsprint paper. After many 
years of experimenting with young 
slash pine trees, Herty found the for- 
mula for using these trees to make 
a good grade of newsprint. There 
are millions of acres of slash pine in 
the Southern states. 

Before Herty's discovery, slash pine 
was used mainly for the turpentine, 
rosin and tar that could be made from 
it. Paper could also be made from it, 
but it is the tough, brown wrapping 
paper known as “kraft”. The natural 
resin in the wood made i* impractical 
to use the pine for making news- 
print. 

But Herty found that young slash 
pine trees. less than five years old, are 
free of resin. When Herty came upon 
this fact, he was ready to start the ex- 
periments which led to his newsprint 
formula. 


“oo 


THIS SIGN in a Washington State 


forest, tells a grim story in a few words. 
The sign was put up by the U. S. Forest 
Service when work was started on re- 
planting the area with young trees. 
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What about the use of wood in the 
building industry? The development 


of new materials has reduced the 
amount of wood used in the building 
of a modern house. Steel, brick, con- 
crete and cinder blocks, tile, stucco, 
and glass are replacing wood. These 
materials make the house more fire- 
proof. Even in new frame houses 
(wooden houses) being built today, 
roofs, window frames, laths and other 
parts once made of wood are often 
made of steel, tile, slate, asbestos- 
cement, and other fire-resisting ma- 
terials. 
Plywood 

Now there is a new development in 
house-building which is increasing 
the demand on our forests. This is 
the use of plywood in making pre- 
fabricated (factory-built ) houses. 

Pre-fabricated houses 
times called “packaged homes”, be- 
cause you can order them by mail or 
tele phone from the factory. The 
house is not wheeled to your lot al- 
ready assembled. It is delivered to 
the lot in sections, all cut to fit. Work- 
men from the factory put the house 
together in one to three days, de- 
pe nding on the size of the house. 

What is plywood? Plywood con- 
sists of very thin sheets of wood, 
about one- -eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness, held firmly together by an ad- 
hesive (glue). Chemists have de- 
veloped new kinds of adhesives, 
which are plastics of the synthetic 
resin type (see last week's theme ar- 
ticle on plastics ). 

Three to five sheets of the thin 


are some- 





THIS OCTOPUS 


Johns-Manville factory at Jarratt, 
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of pipes makes an interesting picture. 
These are suction pipes, leading from a mechanical saw in the 
Virginia. The pipes carry 
away the sawdust as the saw cuts up lumber into sizes needed 
for insulating boards (for protecting buildings against weather). 





FSA. 


LUMBERJACKS at dinner, in a 


lumber camp near Effie, Minnesota. These 
are the men who do the hard work of 
felling trees and getting them ready to be 
shipped to lumber mills. There are about 
175,000 lumberjacks in the U.S.A. 


photo by Lee 


wood are pressed together, one sheet 
being placed across the grain of the 
next sheet. By doing this, plywood 
is made stronger than a solid piece 
of wood. You have noticed the grain 
in a piece of wood. Most wood is 
likely to split along the grain, as you 
certainly know if you have ever 
chopped a log. Plywood never splits, 
because the sheets of wood are 
placed with the grain running in dif- 
ferent directions. 

Another advantage of plywood is 
that it can be moulded into all kinds 
of curved shapes. This is done in 
the factory, under heat and pressure. 

Though this article concerns new 


Photo by Cushing 





HERE’S A YULE LOG 


logger of fame and fable.. 
forest, weighs 41,000 pounds, is 18 feet in circumference, and 
contains 6,697 board feet of lumber. 
butter tubs and boxes in box factory at ToieJo, Oregon.. 


ways to use wood, we do not want 
to end it without a word about the 
conservation of our forests. Of Uncle 
Sam's original 822,238,000 acres of 
forest, 498,898,000 remain (in 1936). 
And even now (1939) we are cutting 
down five trees for every one we 
plant. 

The people are now awakened to 
the need for conserving our forests, 
and are backing the Government in 
its effort to save them. In national 
and state parks, scientific forestry 
methods are being used. As trees are 
cut down, new ones are planted. 

But most of the forests are owned 
by private lumbering companies. Up 
until recent years, the companies 
gave little thought to the conserva- 
tion of our forests. Their main in- 
terest was in cutting down the trees, 
then moving on to another forest. 

Now the Government is encourag- 
ing these companies to “plant as they 
cut”, so that the land will not be 
without trees. It is necessary to do 
this for two reasons: (1) to safeguard 
our future lumber supply; (2) to pre- 
vent soil erosion and floods. Trees 
help hold the water in the ground. 

Besides wasteful lumbering meth- 
ods, our forests suffer tremendous 
damage from fire, and tree 
The U. S. Forest Service 
and other Government agencies co- 
operate with the states in fighting 
these menaces to our country’s pre- 
cious covering of trees. 


insects, 
diseases. 


@ This is Article No. 13 in Junior Scho- 
lastic’s “Man Advancing” series. 


Newport, Oregon 


F.P.G. photo by Roger A. Hart, 


for Paul Bunyan, that mighty 
This spruce log, from an Oregon 


It wiil be cut up for. 
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HHidwinter-Eve Fire 


(Glastonbury, A. D. 90) 






A Christmas Fantasy by Phillips Endecott Osgood 


Characters 


Gnanrtu—the leader of the boys and girls 


(The G is silent in his name) 
(Other boys) (Three girls) 
Brom Bricip 
LLERK ELLAIN 
CEerpi DACEA 


Several others if desired. 

(They are peasant children in rough 
homespun. Rather ragged. The boys w ith 
swathings on their legs. Ancient Celtic 
costume suggested. ) 

THe Druiw- 
ed in gray. 

Tue CHRISTIAN 

with 


Bearded. Shroud- 


Austere. 


In a knee-length, wool- 
en tunic, a full, Howing cloak. 
Phe Druid- 

The Druids were pagan priests in an- 
cient England. They believed that the 
oak tree 
that the on the 
oak’s branches, was a sign of evil. The 
Druids were cruel masters to the Celtic 
people of England, who believed in the 
Druid religion. These people feared and 
obeyed the Druids. It is said that the 
Druids 


fices in their mysterious ceremonies. 


was the sign of goodness, and 


mistletoe, which grew 


sometimes made human sacri- 

After Julius Caesar conquered Eng- 
land for Rome, the Druids became 
powerful. Later, many Romans became 
Christians and brought the Christian re- 
ligion to England. This play tells how 
the Druids hated these Roman Chris- 
tians, and tried to keep Christianity from 
the English. The play is used here by 
permission of the author and the pub- 
lishers of the Horn Book, from which it 
is taken. 


less 


The Scene 
A group of boys and girls is huddled 
irregularly on the which is set 
to represent a forest clearing. There 
should be a few good-sized stones, a 
large branch of mistletoe, a few holly- 


y 
stage 4 


twigs, and branches for a fire. 
itself will probably be only an electric 
bulb, covered (safely) with orange pa- 
per, over which the sticks are piled. 
There is a thin, green curtain in the 
rear. When illuminated, the tableau will 
show through this curtain. 

As the play opens, the boys and girls 
are sitting together, shivering with cold. 


Three are sharing one cloak. 


Lurnic: This cold is in my very bones. 

Evvain: And freezes their marrow. 

Cerpic: No wonder, with our tattered 
clothes. There are plenty of holes to let 


in the wind 
The winter wind! Brr! (He 


Brom: 
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The fire 


clasps himself tighter.) And the snow! 


GnarktTu: Let's light a fire! 
Luenic: (leaning forward): You'll do 


no such thing. Don’t you know it’s for- 
bidden to have any fire anywhere to- 
night, until the Druids light their mid- 
night fire on the hill? 

Briciww: This is Midwinter Eve. Any 
one knows that. I wish it were tomorrow 
now. Then we'd have our fun and our 
fire! 

Gnartu (leaping to his feet): It isn't 
fair to make us wait and shiver until 
their fire leaps up. Every hut in the vil-. 
lage is cold and damp because the Druids 
command everyeone to be without fires 
tonight. It might not be so bad if we had 
warm clothes and good food in our stom- 
achs, but the dearth is cruel and we are 
starving. It isn't fair. 

Evvaw: Gnarth, you mustn't talk so. 
At least not so loud. Some Druid might 
be stalking through the woods and hear 
you. 

Gnartu: I dont care. The Druids may 
be magicians, and their processions and 
chantings and sacrifices may bring good 
luck to us. Or they may not. They didn’t 
last winter. The drouth killed the crops; 
our old chieftain sickened and died; and 
the pirates sailed in and stole our sheep. 
A lot of good it did for the Druids to hang 
the mistletoe a ago tonight and 
promise us its hanging would make good 
fortune sure. I’m not afraid to build a fire 
if 1 want to, in spite of all the Druids on 
Glaston Tor. Who dares to help me? 

(There is uneasy silence. Gnarth glares 
at the group.) 

LLERIC: 


veal 


A lot of harm might come of 


defying the Druids. 
Briciw: I'd rather shiver a while. 
Cerpic: 


Perhaps if we push into such 





mysteries and disobey the Druids’ word, 
if only to have a fire when they say we 
mustn't, the winter won't turn toward 
spring at all but will just keep on colder 
and darker and colder and darker, until 
days get almost nibbled away and nights 
grow months long and crops can't grow 
and .«. 


ELLain (interrupting): Stop! Stop! 
Stop! You make me shiver worse than 
ever. 

Gnartu (taking the initiative): It’s just 
as likely aa the Druids’ magic needs 
help. Wouldn't it be stronger if we all 
did it? Wouldn't the springtime and 
good luck more surely come if we all 
joined in on this Midwinter Eve business 
and cut some mistletoe off the oaks and 
made holly-crowns for ourselves and had 
a bonfire and danced around it? Isn’t the 
bad luck our tribe has had perhaps be- 
cause weve let these strange foreign 
priests do our religion for us and shove 
in between us and the Gods? Their great 
circles of stones, which we are forbidden 
to enter, and their peering at the stars 
and the sunrise over the sighting stone 
and their cruel sacrifices and their fires,— 
what do they get for us? The Druids can’t 
do all that needs to be done. For in- 
stance, they never clean all the mistletoe 
off the oak trees: they only cut off one 
or two bunches with their golden sickle 
and leave the rest. 

Bricw: Why do they hang the mistle- 
toe? 

GnarkTu (superior): Listen to the baby! 
Every one knows but you, girl. (With his 
hands on his hips he teaches her a les- 
son.) Mistletoe is evil. It’s a parasite. It 
lives on oak trees and sucks their sap. It 
steals their life. It will kill even oak trees 
if it isn’t cut off. No wonder it shows its 
evil by its unhealthy green and its dry 
rattle like a skeleton’s bones. Oak trees 
are the trees the Gods love for their 
sturdy strength and their everlasting life. 
Mistletoe stands for all the badness in 
the world, killing the good. So out the 
Druids goon Midwinter Eve and with 
a gold sickle like the new moon cut off 
the mistletoe, and try to catch the evil 
thing in a cloak held underneath the tree, 
so it can’t touch the ground and poison 
it. And if they catch it so they hang it 
like the criminal it is, and in the joy that 
we're saved bad luck by its hanging we 
all dance and kiss each other and sing. 
Now do you understand? 

Bricip: Wouldn’t you be afraid to 
touch the mistletoe? 

Gnantn: Not I. If I go out to kill Evil, 
hating it, it can’t touch my heart and 
poison my real Me. The Gods would be 
on my side. 

Bricw: | want to know one thing 
more. Even if I’m the only one that 
doesn't know, tell me why the Druids 
pick out this night to cut the mistletoe 
and have their midni aht fire? 

Gnartu (tolerantly): Because, silly, 
tonight is the longest and today has been 
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the shortest of the year and the Druids 
are trying to make the season turn to- 
ward spring. They think if they help the 
Gods by cleansing the world a bit from 
its evil and by putting a bit of summer 
blaze into the middle of winter, days will 
come longer and warmer and good luck 
will grow. Tomorrow ought to be the first 
longer day, really the first day of spring 
long before springtime. That’s why we 
celebrate our Midwinter Feast with so 
much delight. We've helped the year 
turn toward summer! Better things have 
begun. 

Lieric: Come on, then. As they say, 
let’s kill two birds with one stone. That 
is, warm ourselves and help the Gods, 
too. With the same fire. 

Gnartu (taking charge): Lleric, you 
take two or three boys and gather sticks 
and dry tinder. Brom, you find two good 
flints that will strike a spark. The other 
boys go in procession behind me after 
some mistletoe. | have a hunting knife 
that will do for a sickle. Brigid, lend me 
your cloak to catch the mistletoe. (He 
takes it without waiting for her consent, 
and drapes it over his shoulders.) You 
girls, stay here and make some sort of 
circle of stones. And you might pic k some 
holly-twigs to make me a crown 

T he group divides as directed; the 
“Procession” is ve ry moe k-solemn. ¢ nly a 
feu girls are left in view 

BRIGID 

DACEA 


I’m scared to do this. 
But Gnarth takes all the re- 
sponsibility off us 

Bricip: Nevertheless, I’m afraid. Chil- 
dren have no right to build a fire for the 
Cods 

Dacea: All we do is get the circle 
ready. Gnarth will build the fire. It’s his 
worry, not ours 

They busy themselves finding stones 
and making a circle. The stones are only 
but should be visi- 
ble. As they work, a Druid appears in 
the shadows, watchin 
noticed 

Briciww. This circle must have four 
gates North, South, East and West. The 
big circle up on the Tor has gates where 


small ones, of course 


g and liste ning, un 


the sunrise comes straight through on 
Eostre's Day in the spring. So my tather 
Says 

Dacea: We don't know what direction 
that is. North, South st and West will 
have to do for us. 
rl get the holly leaves. 
stick-gathering boys presently 
dropping their tinder 
branches at the center of the circle 


ELLAIN 
(The 


return and 


Lieric: That’s not enough for a very 
big fire. ; 

Cerpic: Were not going to stay here 
till midnight. . 

Lienic: It’s getting dusk, though. And 


colder. Hear the wind stir in that oak, as 
if the oak were muttering to itself. 

Cerpic: Perhaps it is. Perhaps it is 
mutter ing curses on us. 


LueRic: Pooh! 
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“Let's try to see the picture of the stable that birthnight in Bethlehem . . .”” 


(Brom enters with two flints. Ellain 
returns with the holly, weaving it into a 
wreath. The Procession is heard outside 
singing and laughing. In the boys dance, 
Gnarth on ahead, brandishing a branch 
of mistletoe. He takes his stand by the 
laid fire, while all the others join hands 
and march around inside the circle. 


sMuch laughter. Cries of “We cut the 
mistletoe down!” “Good luck for every 
one!” “Hang the mistletoe high!” “Light 
the fire!” “We’re Druids ourselves!” etc., 
etc.) 

GNakTH (raising his voice): Stand still. 
(He talks to the mistletoe, which he holds 
high by the stalk.) Now, o)J Mistletoe, 
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I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men! 


Then from each black, accursed mouth 
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Christmas Bells 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW* 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men! 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime; 
A chant sublime 

Of peace on earth, goodwill to men! 


and deep: 








a The cannon thundered in the South, With peace on earth, goodwill to men!” 
, And with the sound 
— The carols drowned — * Longfellow wrote this poem during the 
ic Of peace on earth, goodwill to menf Civil War. 
*» 
+ ™“y 
» ‘ 
ne ee e_._ S*--s 


you're getting what you deserve. You're 
a criminal. You are a thief and a murder- 
er and the sign of all evil. You are bad 
luck for all that you touch. You shan’t 
touch our Earth; you would poison it. 
Listen to your doom, Mistletoe-Bane. 
(He turns to the boys and girls.) What 
is the doom of the Mistletoe, comrades? 

(Together they shout but not in drilled 
unison.) 

Aut: Hang the mistletoe! String it 
up! Hang the evil thing high! 

Gnartu (to the mistletoe): Do you 
hear that? Your spell is ended. As they 
command I will do. 

(He hangs the mistletoe. There is gen- 
eral glee.) 

Gnartu: Brom, try your flints. Light 
our fire. Brigid, hand me my holly-leaf 
crown. 

(She does so. He puts it on. Brom 
kneels, back to the audience, to strike the 
flints and light the tinder. The Druid 
strides forward.) 

Tue Druw: This is blasphemy. Stay 
your hand. 

"(There is sudden, awed silence. Every 
one cringes, even Gnarth. Brom desists.) 

Druw (angrily): You mimic sacred 
ceremonial, you daring imps. You at- 
tempt magic none but the Druids are 
permitted to know and to do. You will be 
yunished by the angry Gods. No mere 
vuman may build a fire for a God on 
Midwinter Eve. (He points his finger at 
Gnarth.) Take off that crown. You are 
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the leader in this plot. I have been 
watching you: you are most to be 
blamed. It is your bumptious game these 
others play. 

Gnanrtu (stammering): It... it... it 
is not only a game. . . . down underneath 
we didn’t know but that we might be 
helping you Druids get us all some good 
fortune. 

Bricw (innocently): Don’t you like 
being helped? 

Lueric (joining in): Aren’t ordinary 
folk allowed to deal with the Gods? 

Brom: Can't children get near Gods? 

Dacea: Wouldn't a true God say, “Let 
the little children come to me and forbid 
them not?” 

Druw: You cannot understand. The 
Gods are to be approached only by those 
who have great wisdom, secret knowl- 
edge and most ancient lore; who have 
been given permission.to speak by the 
stars. 

Bricw: Are the Gods so far off as that? 

Dacea: I wish they were friendly and 
that they lived down among us and were 
a comfort, not a fear. 

Druiw: You do not understand. You 
are too brazen: too saucy. I know 
you are. All of you are brats of Glaston 
and I shall make report of you to our 
Head Priest within the hour. "Tis for- 
tunate indeed that I was in time to stop 
your lighting of a fire and spoiling all the 
good we Druids brew on Midwinter 
Eve, amid our circle of great stones high 





It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearth-stones of a continent, 
And made forlorn 
The household born 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said; 
“For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud 
“God is not dead; nor doth He sleep! 


The Wrong shall fail 
The Right prevail, 













on the Tor. I do not know what punish- 
ment our Head Priest will decree be- 
cause you cut the mistletoe and thought 
to light a fire. 

(While he has been speaking the 
Christian enters. As he begins to under- 
stand, he faces the Druid.) 

Cristian: What have those boys and 
girls done that is so fearful, Druid? I 
gather they have played a kind of holy 
game, but all in innocence. Why be so 
angry? 

Druiw: You would not understand. 
You are of that Christian company that 
lives down in the valley by the sacred 
spring. Your faith is too simple for you 
ever to understand our mysteries and 
to know how wicked is the interference 
of these peasant cubs with our most sec- 
ret magic. 

Curistian (laughing): No, I admit I 
cannot fathom your strange religion: 
and I do not care to, overmuch. My God 
smiles at children’s ways and welcomes 
the most simple-hearted. 

Gnartu (clutching the Christian's 
cloak): We were only helping the magic 
of Midwinter Eve. We want to be warm, 
well-fed and happy, and the Druids 
don’t seem to bring blessings to us and 
ours by their sorceries. So we thought 
we d try for ourselves. 

Curistian: So I guessed. (He turns to 
the Druid.) Druid, be human. Be kindly. 
Chuckle a little at these children’s 
copying of your wizardry. Then forgive 
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and forget. In your own fashion try 
your strange arts if you will. We can- 
not stop you. But let children and Chris- 
tians come close to the real God who is 
good will and comfort and peace, by the 
paths their simplicities naturally follow. 
Drum: Our quarrel is an old one, 
Christian. ( He pauses and looks scorn- 
fully at the Christian and the children.) 
Well, you may have these ignorant boys 
and girls, if you will. But before long 
we Druids will undo you with our ma- 
gic. How can you hope to know Gods 
without secret magic? I curse you! 
(He stalks out. The Christian smiles at 
the children and shrugs his shoulders.) 
Gnartu: Do you suppose he will tell 
the Head Priest what we’ve done? 
Luenic: If he does, awful things might 
happen to us! 
Brom (to the Christian 
ideas a lot better. 
EvLaiw: Does vour God like bovs and 
girls? dingin 
Briciw: Would He be angry if we 
acted a prayer to Him by lighting a fire? 
Dacea: On the,contrary, I don't see 
why He shouldn't be pleased. 


We like your 


Cerpic: Does your God come down 
and know what our life is like? Would 
He understand a peasant’s home and 
family such as mine? 

CuristiIAN: Sit down here with me, 





little friends. I want to tell you a tale, 
which will answer your questions. Its a 
true one. We call it the Glad Tidings. 
You will see why. 

(They eagerly seat themselves, the 
Christian highest among them.) 

CurisTIAN: Far off in the land we call 
Holy our God once on a time sent His 
Son, Who shared His own life. And He 
came to our earth as a tiny baby, born 
of a simple peasant mother. Listen to the 
wondrous tale. I know it by heart. 

(He then repeats St. Luke II, 1, 3-16 
with deep feeling in his voice. The chil- 
dren sit spellbound.) 

Bricip (hushed and awed): Bor in a 
stable! The Baby and his mother must 
have been cold. 

Brom: Do you suppose they had a 
fire? 

Evia: If I'd have been there I'd 
have lighted one. 

Curisrian (rising): Light one now! 

Brom: Here? 

CuristiaAN: Why not? Your fire means 
good will. Even quick-leaping love. 

Gnartu: Good will in a cold world. 

Cerpic: To help God's springtime be- 
gin. 

Dacea: As if Midwinter Feast were 
His birthday! 

(Brom goes to the piled sticks and, 
back to the audience, strikes his flints. 


He shields the fire until it glows. Then 
he stands.) 

Dacea: What of our mistletoe there? 

CuristiAn: Let it hang there and be 
glad. Let your hearts thrill, for this 
Christ-child is the conqueror of all evil. 
He has already begun God's springtime 
as you said; even in a midwinter world. 

Evvain: And what of the holly-crown? 

Curistian: Oh, keep the holly-crown. 
But don't wear it. Keep it to remember 
that when the Christ grew up He died 
for us. He wore a crown of thorns. With 
red blood-drops, I fear. He somehow 
gave us His life and the life He gave us 
we get. But how much it cost Him! That 
holly is the sign of His love and its cost. 

(There is silence.) 

GnartH: When a fire burns, do you 
sometimes get dreamy and see pictures 
in it? I do, sometimes. 

Bricin: Let's try to see the picture of 
the stable that birthnight in Bethlehem. 
Every one quiet. Looking, looking, with 
the eyes of our hearts. 

(The Christmas tableau shines out 
through the curtain at the back. The 
children drop on their knees.) 

Gnartu (barely audible ): Little Christ- 
child, do you feel the warmth of the fire 
we lighted for you? 

(The outer curtains close.) 





CAMERA CONTEST 
WINNERS 


First Prize Photo (at right; by North Carolina boy 


ERE are the winners for October in the National Inter- 
scholastic Photographic Contest for the best pictures 


taken with Argus Candid Cameras: 


First Prize ($15); Bill E. Gulley, 16, of 314 West 5th 





Street, Greenville, North Carolina, Grade 11. His prize-win- 
ning photograph, “Anchorage,” is shown at the right. It 
was taken at Morehead City, N. C. In taking the picture, 
Bill used a yellow filter to bring out the clouds, had the 


diaphragm opened to f/11, and the shutter speed set at 
1/50th of a second. 





Second Prize ($10) :Robert Mary, 17, of Kingston, New 
York, Grade 11. 

Third Prize ($5): Donald G. Gilbert, 17, of 214 Meridan 
Avenue, Dearborn, Michigan. Grade 12. 


Honorable Mention ($1 prizes): John T. Darr, 17, Fre- 
mont, Ohio: Richard Fuber, 12, Bufialo, New York: Morrill 
Johnson, 15, Mason City, lowa; Richard Patterson, 16, 
Brooklyn, New York; and Jack Weinstein, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 


Prize winning pictures trom this contest, as from the four 
following monthly contests, will be entered in the National 
Scholastic Photographic Awards—a division of the 16th An- 


nual Scholastic Awards—to compete for the grand prize 
of $50. 





The contests are sponsored by the International Research 
Corporation, Ann Arbor, Michigan, makers of Argus Cameras. 
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“Anchorage,” by Bill E. Gulley 
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U.S. $1, $2, $4 and $5 STAMPS 
included in our packet of 25 DIFFERENT UNITED 
STATES STAMPS given to new approval applicants 
sending 3c postage. Perforation Gauge and Millimeter 


Scale also included 
BROWNIE STAUP SHOP, Dept. > FLINT, MICH. 





SENSATIONAL GUARANTEED OFFER! 
25 Lerrenh GRADE STAMPS. All are large com- 
memoratives and pictorials, including at least one set 


complete Positively no cheap European such as is 
foum!t im mixtures, ete. This superb collection with 
attractive approvals sent you immediately for only 5c. 
Refund if this isn't the best premium you ever received! 


AARON A. GROVE CO., 


306 S&S. BLANCHARD, 
SEATTLE WASH. 


STAMP CATALOGUE FREE !! 
NEW REVISED EDITION—Giant filty-page Quarter- 
ly Listing Albums, Supplies, Canadians, Newfound- 
lands, United States, New Issues, Foreigns and Pic- 
torials [ttustrations Galor 
EMPIRE STAMP csarar 
Verante, Canada 


Dept. $8 


UNITED STATES ONLY 
We sell old issues, commemora- 
tives, air, mails, etc., at lowest 


complete U. S. Catalogue. (No 
ADAM 5S. BERT CO. 





approvals). 


Parke Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SPECIAL XMAS OFFER... totow:: 
5 womotive stamps, Seott Cat val. 2he 
3 iM i " = , - 12 
5 “a vace = = ss 2 -lle 
6 Ship “ se ° = lée 
6 Anjmai ” ad ° e 1 Ge 
6 Airmail oe oe ° © 1¥¢ 
as lotal , “ “a YYe 
All the above most desirable stampa sent to NEW 


re A. APPLICANTS ONLY for 15« BILL 


D, 3422 Tuxedo Ave., Dept. J., Cleveland, 0, 
Otler good only until Jan. Bist, 1940 













stamps with, 
Free Stamp Mag- 
azine, together with a large 
packet of stamps from scarce 
countries. A real bargain, 
only Sc with approvals 
\ CAPITAL STAMP CoO., 
Dept. 7, Little Re ek, Ark 








YOUNG COLLECTORS: We have a wonderful 
supply of stamps from every country for you. 
Reasonable prices. Look them over! Send for 
approval lists today. Skinner Stamps, 306 East 
Fourth, Long Beach, Calif. 


25 JAPAN FREE 


ONLY . those who enclose 3c postage and re- 
quest, ore Dr. oe, _ up. Jos, 








+ seg hor & Joseph, M 








‘MUSSOLINI, 
Only stamp ever issued showing his picture! 
FREE to approved applicants 
sending 5c for 100 DIFFERENT. 
WINEHOLT STAMP CO., ‘Box mT, | Woedbine, Pa. 


| 





“EAL rikuL “MERM AID, UGL Y DUCK- 
FREE LING and GIANT MOSQUITO! These 
unusual stamps along with POLAND, ICE- 
LAND, t. S. and others with Approvals. 
hend Sc postage. EARL C. PINKERTON, 
5606-x Lansdowne Ave. Phila., Pa. 
Free!! T wo ‘ ‘ORONATION SETS. Send 3c post- 
age. Interesting approval selection included. 
ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer Bidg., Bay tnd Mich. 





STAMP, rs A 


$1.00 $5.00 POSTAGE DU E 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


Frank Strosky, Box 53, 
Farn cash stamps, sell my approvals. Nickel packets. 
™. S&S. ELLIS, 2841 West 3 th s., + Brooklyn, ma Ve 





Frequently our Advertisers offer “‘Approv- 
als." If you order stamps on approval you 
will receive sheets of stamps with the 
price of each stamp written below it. 
Please notify Junior Scholastic if any 
dealer sends you approval sheets without 
your requesting them. 











Classified 


FREE valuable information— 1000 different stamps, 

50c. 5000, $10.00. 60 different U. S. Commemo- 
ratives, 50c. 100 different $1.00, 
Dutton-Efker, Anaheim, Calif. 





Airmails, 





§ SETS, Pressiuans and Packet 3c. With “Approvals. 
Mailmart, Box 27, Grand Central, New York, N.Y. 








147 ABYSSINIA, Congo, Siem, “Trinidad, Turkey, 
Puerto Rico, etc. 10c. Lufbery, Middletown, Conn, 
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STAMPS 


The Interesting Story 
of Christmas Island 


N Christmas day, 1777, two small 
ships were sailing toward an is- 
land just north of the Equator in the 
Pacific Ocean. The ships’ crews were 
weary and homesick. They had been 
voyaging through the Pacific Ocean for 
more than a year, exploring the numer- 
ous islands there. Captain Cook, the 
English explorer who commanded the 
ships, told his men that they would cel- 
ebrate Christmas on the island ahead. 
When the ships were anchored in the 
harbor, Captain Cook and his men went 
ashore. They gathered cocoanuts and 
tropical fruits and had a Christmms feast 
on the coral sands. Before sailing away, 
Captain Cook raised a British flag on 
the shore, and took possession of the 
island for England. He called it Christ- 
mas Island in memory of the day on 
which it was discovered, and the Christ- 
mas dinner he’d had there. 

As the years went oy, several dif- 
ferent explorers laid claim to Christmas 
Island. Some ot these explorers were 
Americans, who claimed the island for 
the United States. But Creat Britain 
would not relinquish its claim to the 
island. 


U. S. Islands Nearby 

Nearby are Howland, Baker, and Jar- 
vis Islands, which belong to the United 
States, They are now important as air- 
plane stations between Honolulu and 
Australia. It was near Howland that 
Amelia Earhart, the aviatrix, disappear- 
ed. : 

In 1914, a company of cocoanut grow- 
ers known as the Central Pacific Cocoa- 
nut Plantations, Ltd., got a 99-year lease 
on Christmas Island from the British 
government. They planted almost the 
entire 400,000 acres in cocoanuts. The 
resident manager of the Central Paci- 
fic Cocoanut Company acts as governor 
of the island. He and his officers main- 
tain law and order, and also run the 
only mailing service. 

The first Christmas Island stamps 
were issued in 1915 by the Central Pa- 
cific Cocoanut Company, in denomina- 
tions ot 5 and 10 cents. These stamps 
are called “labels” because they are is- 
sued by a private company instead of 
by a government. The 5-cent label 
shown on this page is beautifully print- 
ed in yellow, red, and blue. It pictures 
the yacht, Ysabel May, approaching the 
island at sunset to collect the mail. The 
stamp is cancelled with a large circular 
hand stamp with the inscription “Central 
Pacific Cocoanut Plantations, Ltd., 
Christmas Isd.” in a double circle with 








a large cocoanut palm in the center. But 
this does not show on the reproduction 
shown below. 

Recently Christmas Island has gained 
a new importance. Trans-Pacific air- 
plane companies would like to use it as 
a sea-plane base. There is a large, pro- 
tected lagoon on Christmas Island, and 
it is on a direct airline between America, 
New Zealand, and Australia. 

About 190 miles south of Java in the 
Indian Ocean there is another Christ- 
mas Island. It is a small island, only 12 
miles long and 9 miles wide. This Christ- 
mas Island has been a British possession 
since 1889. No one knows just when 
the island was discovered, nor how it 
got its name. A Dutch chart of 1666 
shows it under the name of Moni. Ex- 
plorers who visited the island later re- 
ported that it was uninhabited. 

















Yacht at Christmas Island 


In 1891, most of the island was leased 
to two Englishmen, who formed a com- 
pany to explore it. They found that 
Christmas Island II rested on top of an 
ancient submarine volcano. For millions 
of years the ocean waves deposited thin 
layers of limestone in the crater of the 
voleano. F inally the limestone was wash- 
ed above the surface of the ocean, until 
Christmas Island II was formed. 

Years passed, and the sea-birds were 
the only inhabitants of the island. The 
dung left by the birds slowly changed 
the carbonate of the underlying lime- 
stone into phosphate. 

When the Englishmen discovered the 
phosphate, they opened up quarries to 
mine this valuable ore. In 1926, 128,981 
tons of phosphate of lime were exported 
from Christmas Island II. 

——F rank L. WiLson 





Classified 


20 DIFFERENT U. S. commemoratives and Lind- 
bergh Airmail, 10c. Goldsmith, Box 200a, Chicago. 











U. S. MIXTURE, including commemoratives, pre- 
cancels, etc., 15c. Lee, Bridgeport, N. Y. 

50 DIFFERENT | Foreign Sc. Approvals. Buchanan, 
Box 40, College Point, N. Y. 








25 DIFF. Peru 3c postage. Davison, Box = 568a, 
Manchester, N. H. 


33 DIFFERENT United States — | Sc. . Aggrevdis. 
Utechts, 1143P, North Keeler, Chicago. 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


Trouble over Oil 
Down Mexico Way 


“South of the border, 
way, as the song goes, there is trouble 
over oil. 


down Mexico 


To understand this trouble, we must 
understand a few things about Mexico. 
Our neighbor to the South is a rich 
land, so far as natural wealth is con- 
cerned. Under the soil of Mexico lie 
valuable supplies of silver, gold, lead, 
copper, zinc, coal—and oil. 

But this wealth is of no use to any- 
body until it is taken out of the ground. 
Mines must be dug to reach the metals. 
Wells must be drilled to tap the oil. Ex- 
pensive machinery is needed, and wages 
must be paid to the workers. 
things take money. 


U. S. Money Invested 


Mexico has always been poor in mon- 
ey. W here was the money to drill and 
operate the oil wells to come from? 

The money came trom outside Mex- 
ico. Companies in the United States and 
Great Britain spent (invested) their 
money to develop the mines and oil 
wells of Mexico. They employed Mex- 
ican workers to dig the mines and drill 
the wells. The mines and wells became 
the property of the outside companies. 

Meanwhile the Mexican people were 
becoming restless because of their pov- 
erty. The peons (poor farmers without 
land of their own) and the workers in 
factories rose up in revolt. 

After the revolution, a new constitu- 
tion was drawn up tor Mexico. Accord- 
ing to this constitution, the Mexican gov- 
ernment has the power to take land away 
from the big landowners. 


These 


The government also has the power! 
to take the mines and oil wells from 
the outside owners. 





Notice! 


To the readers of Junior Scholastic: 

First, the Editor of Junior Scholas- 
tic wants to wish all of you a Merry 
Christmas. May you have the hap- 
piest of times, enjoying the holiday. 

Second, with se thools closed during 
the holiday period, Junior Scholastic 
will not be publishe d. The next issue 
you will receive will reach you Mon- 
di iy, Jan. 8 or Tuesday, Jan. 9. 

These holiday inte rruptions do not 
deprive you of your full quota of 16 
weekly issues each sem>ster. 





In 1937 the Mexican government told 
the American and British oil companies 

pay higher wages to the Mexican 
workers. The companies said that they 
would not pay higher wages. Then the 
Mexican government took over the oil 
wells from these companies. 


This seizure ot property made ime 
American and British Sompentes angry, 
They asked their governments to take 
action against Mexico. The British gov- 
ernment demanded that Mexico return 
the wells ot the British companies, 


The United States government was 
not so demanding, because of our “Good 
Neighbor” policy of friendship. But Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull insisted that 
the Mexican government should pay for 
the properties it had taken. 


President Cardenas of Mexico offered 
to pay the toreign companies in ten 
years time. The United States com- 
panies took the question to the Mexican 
Supreme Court. 





Last week the Mexican court decided 
that the Mexican government could take 
ten years to pay if necessary. 


Match Your Wits 


Last Week’s Answers 
Owing to special demands on our space 
this week, we are omitting the Match Your 
Wits page for this issue only. 
answers: 


Last week's 


Counting Sheep. 
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JSA contribution: 


DODGE 
MERCURY 
LINCOLN 
LASALLE 
HUDSON 
PLYMOUTH 


Say It With Flowers: Peony. 











FR EE 2008 GWES SYOUBIGUEST CHOKE 


OMNES 
our. 
INSIGNIA 
YOU'LL FIND JUST WHAT YoU 
WANT IN OUR NEW BOOK OF LAT- 

fy «EST MODERN DESIGNS 
JUST WRITE AND SAY.—SEND mE 

YOUR 1940 BOOK 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 


DECEMBER 18, 1939 








FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself! Score yourself! If you check or fill in the right answers, 
you will have a total seore of 100. How close can you come? These ques- 
tions are based on news articles in this issue of Junior Scholastic. The 
answers are printed on page 14, but don’t look now! 


1. THE CENSUS (Pictures and article on page 2) 


In the left-hand column below are five numbers. Opposite the numbers 
are five phrases. Match the numbers with the phrases to which they 
belong, by placing the letters A, B, C, D and E opposite the proper 
phrases. (Score 5 points each. Total 95) 

A. 137,000,000 Factories in U. S. A. 

B 7,000,000 Population of ‘U:. S. A. and territories. 

Cc 170,000 Farms in U. S. A. 

D. 3,000,000 Houses in U. S. A. 

E. 33,000,000 Business concerns in U. S. A. 

of ee 

Check the proper ending to the following statement: (Score 10 points) 

The men and women who take the census are called 


tabulators respirators 
operators enumerators 
My Score 


2. FINLAND-RUSSIA (Article on page " 
Mark the following statements T (for true) or 
8 points each. Total 40) 
(1) Russia is waging a “lightning war” on Finland. 
(0 The Finnish army is putting up strong resistance. 
(] Weather and geography have aided the Finns in defending their country. 
([] The United States lent Finland $10,000,000 to buy war supplies here. 
(J Our Neutrality Law does not permit us to lend Finland or Russia money. 


F (for false): (Score 


a 
3. INDIANS (Article on page 5) 

Fill in the missing words or figures in the following paragraph: (Score 

5 points for each word you fill in properly. Total 25) 

The Indian population of the United States is on the 2 

In 1492, when .. lamded in America, the Indian | po spuletion 
of the region now the United States was . Though no one 
counted the Indians at that time, we know that to be approximately the num- 
ber because of studies made by scientists known as . 
io Gaon a 


My Score.............. - 
My total score...... 


eeeeereoee 
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Exercise 13 
Sealing Hurdles 


HEN you meet a new, unfamil- 

lar word, you must find out its 
meaning in order to understand what 
you are reading. One way is to look 
the word up in the dictionary. If you 
do this, and find that the dictionary 
gives more than one meaning, you 
must decide which is the correct one 
for the passage in which it is used. 

Even before you go to the diction- 
ary, however, you should try to figure 
out the meaning by yourself. First, 
try to analyze the meaning of the pas- 
sage. What thought does it suggest? 
What word that you know would fit 
the passage to complete the thought 
correctly? Would any other meaning 
be possible? Which is most probable? 

Second, look at the word itself. Is 
it similar to any other word you 
know? Does it have a prefix or suffix 
which gives any clue? 

In using the sense of the passage 
to figure out the meaning of a word, 
you are using the context. You must 
also consider the context in selecting 
the appropriate dictionary meaning. 

Practice scaling hurdles you meet 
in your reading by trying to figure 
out the meaning of each new word. 

Turn to page 8. Read the very in- 
teresting Christmas play, “Midwin- 
ter-Eve Fire,” which tells how the 
Druids, ancient pagan priests of Eng- 
land, tried to keep Christianity from 
the English. When you meet a word 
which you do not understand, try to 
figure out the meaning from the con- 
text. If vou cannot, look it up in a 
dictionary. See if the word is in the 
list in the next column. If not, write 
it on a separate piece of paper. 

If you guess the meaning from the 
context, underline the C after the 
word. If vou use the dictionary, un- 
derline the D. Write the meaning 
after the word. The first one is done 
as an example 


Following the Headlines 
Key to News Test on page 13 
1. C, A, B, E, D. 


enumerators 
2. | f. Do oe 
3. increase, Columbus, 846.000. ar 


ch Leologi ts, anthropologists. 


PACE 14 


Improve Your Reading 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 
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Words Meanings 
.. AD. [) Anno domini (Latin 
year of our Lord. 
2. fantasy CD 
3. homespun a) a yo 
4. Celtic CD ain en 
5. austere CD pl ML 
6. shrouded cy 4 
7. tunic cD Bn 
8. pagan CD atbaprendinn 
9. Druid cB “ 
10. huddled c: Bb aes _ 
Ll. marrow CD 
12. flints CD 
13. dearth CD 
14. processions C D 
15. drouth CD 
16. sickle CD 














| Just fill in 


the last line 


For energy Plante 
Planters help ™ 


It's up to me fo See 





1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one 
may compete. 


2. Write an appropriate last line for the 
limerick above. The last syllable in the 
line should rhyme with “feat” 


3. Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrap- 
per showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress. city and state. Fasten bag. wrap- 





of this limerick | 


rs are my meat 
e do any feat 


lf a champ I'm to be 


Read these rules carefully 


17. parasite 
18. tolerantly 
19. cleansing 














20. tinder D 
21. stir D 
99 


22. muttering 
23. wreath 
24. blasphemy 
25. mimic 

26. bumptious 
27. lore 

28. fathom 
29. wizardry 
30. stalks 





D 





AAAANQAAAaQAaAaAnNM 
0 


How many words did you indicate 
with C? . ; 

How many words did you indicate 
WHR. Te dcchicecs 

How many words in the list did you 
know before reading the SE 

How many new words did you write 
down? 





60" IN PRIZES 


PRIZES 
[st Prize ........ $25.00 
2nd Prize ...... 
3rd Prize ...... 
4th Prize....15 Prizes 
of $1.00 


100 Honorable Mentions 
—1 Ib. tins of Vacuum 
Packed Planters Peanuts. 








per or picture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Ed- 
itor, 19th floor, 250 E. 43d St. New York, 
N.Y., to arrive by midnight, January 8th, 
1940. No entries accepted after that date, 


5. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
cleverness, rhyme, rhythm and neatness. 


6. Judge's decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in Junior Scholastic, Feb. 
5th, 1940 issue. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered an identical prize will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 


ee eee 
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PINOCCHIO 


UST as sure as sure as Santa, Walt Disney comes s along 

each year with a delightful Christmas package. You 
remember Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs two years 
ago; and Mother Goose Goes Hollywood \ast year: ? 

This time Disney gives us another full-le ngth feature. 
It is the story of Pinocchio, the little wooden puppet who 
became a real live boy. The Pinocchio story is an old 
folk tale, known and loved the world over. 

On this page we show you some of the highlights of 
the Disney film and sketch the story briefly in the cap- 
tions below the pictures. But we cannot be gin to intro- 
duce all the wonderful characters in the film he sre. Others 
you will meet in the film are J. Worthington Foulfellow, 
the fox, and his man Giddy, the cat; the pot-bellied 
( Yoachene in; Stromboli, the puppetmaster, and the danc- 
ing girls of the puppet show; the sad little donkeys on 
Pleasure Island, the turtle, the school of tunas, and the 
whinnying sea-horses at the bottom of the ocean; and, 
of course, Monstro, the whale! 





l Old Geppetto, the woodcarver, finishes painting the face of 

his puppet, whom he calls Pinocchio. Later the Blue Fairy 
promises to make Pinocchio into a real boy if he learns to listen 
to his conscience, Jiminy Cricket, who follows Pinoke around. 


But Pinoke loses Jiminy on the way to school, falls for the 
fox’’s plot, joins a puppet show, and is put in a cage by the 
puppetmaster. When he “explains” things to Jiminy, his lies 
ere as plain as the nose on his face. Jiminy can’t be fooled! 


DECEMBER, 18, 1939 


Pictures on this page from Pinocchio, Copyright 1939 by Welt Disney Productions. 









| 
Pinoke jumps from one jam to another, when he escapes 
the cage and falls in with a no-good named Lampwick. On 


Pleasure Island they play pool and smoke cigars, but after one 
puff Pinoke turns green (thanks to Technicolor! ) 





4 On Pleasure Island, boys soon become donkeys, and Pinoke 
has grown a tail and big ears before Jiminy rescues him. 
They return home, find it deserted, and hear that Old Geppetto 
has been swallowed by Monstro the whale. 





3 sa | 
BF Pinocchio goes looking for Monstro and easily lands in the 

whale’s stomach with Geppetto. They build a raft to escape 
on, then light a fire. Monstro sneezes and out they go! Back 
home, Pinoke finally becomes a real boy. 
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with 10,000 yelling 
ndians at his back! 


GERONIMO ; is on the war path 
. 10,000 war-maddened savages 
terrorizing the West . . . fighting 
a whole United Scots Cavalry 
regiment in the greatest Indian 
battle ever brought to the screen 
...one of a thousand thrills in this 
biggest of all epics of the Old West 
. produced by Paramount Pic- 

™ ©. tures, makers of “Union Pacific,” 
» “Wells Fargo,” “The Plainsman.”’ 












"President Grant honors 
the colors of the famous 
Sixth Cavalry, con- 

h querors of Geronimo.” 


A Paramount Picture with’ ae et 


PRESTON FOSTER > ELLEN DREW + ANDY DEVINE > WILLIAM HEN 


RALPH MORGAN + GENE LOCKHART * MARIORIE GATESON + KITTY ¥ 
KELLY * MONTE BLUE - directed by PAUL H. SLOANE - Screen Play by PAUL H. SLOANE 





























SEE the ruth- SEE thousands of yell- SEE two hardy frontier- ep i aah fl 
less attack in cold blood ing savages hurl them- fighters withstand the — ps meping ts oe poses 
upon the helpless cov- selves against a ring of fiendish tortures of the . this here G par eeb 
ered wagon caravan! deadly steel! blood-mad Geronimo! ANE Davee, 

that old Indian scout. 
ASK THE MANAGER OF YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE WHEN “GERONIMO!” IS COMING! 








